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Mrs. H. JOHNSTON, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Mrs. 1. Johnston is the daughter 
of a Mr. Parker, husband of Mrs. 
Parker, late of Covent Garden, but 
by a former wife. She was born in 
London, in the year 1782; and at an 
early age was sent, for the purpose of 
education, to Edinburgh, where sie 
resided for some years. In that city, 
she conceived an ardent attachment 
to Mr. H. Johnston, whose reputation 
amongst the northern critics al that 
period, was described in our number 
for July last. Her love was as warm- 
ly returned ; and she became a wile 
in 1796, ere she had reached the age 
of 15: the joint years of the young 
couple not amounting to 35; a cir- 
cumstance of considerable moment, 
as will hereafter be shewn. 

From Edinburgh she proceeded 
With her husband to Dublin, where 
she made her first essay as an actress. 
Itis said that Mr. Johnston was fora 
long time very averse to her adopting 
the profession of the Stage; but her 
entreaties at length prevailed, and 
she was introduced to a Dublin 
audience, as Lady Contest, in “ The 
Wedding-Day,” and Josephine, in 

The Children in the Wood,” cn 
ber husband’s benefit-vight. Her 
success was complete ; she was re- 
ceived with such marked approvation, 
as far exceeded her friends’ most 
sanguine expectations ; and for some 
lime she continued to minister to the 
amusement of an Irish audience. 
Her débit in London took piace at 


the Haymarket, as Ophelia, on the 
Vol. IV. 


3rd of September, 1798. She after- 
wards appeared in Roralana, much 
to the satisfaction of the town; and 
was engaged by Mr. Harris tor Covent 
Garden. Hlere, also, she made her 


* débit as Ophelia, on the 17th of Sep- 


tember in the same year, and re- 
mained at this house for some time, 
till a misunderstanding with the ma- 
nager induced Mr. and Mrs. John- 


ston to joia the Drury-Lane corps; 


but, after a seeession of a season 
or two, they returned to their old 
quarters. 

In 1866, Mr. Jolinston became 
manager of the Theatre in Peter 
Street, Dublin; and thither his wife 
(then the mother of six children) pro- 
ceeded with him. Up to this period, 
her conduct appears to have been 
unimpeachably virtuous; and had 
her career then been terminated, ber 
biographer would have had little or 
no reason to mingle the language of 
censure with his praises of her general 
deportment.  Unluckily for herself 
and her family, this was not the case. 
Rumours little creditable to her re- 
putation speedily crossed the Trish 
Channel; and it soon became notori- 
ous that she had listened to the 
“ Voice of the charmer,” and deserted 
her busband and family: not, how- 
ever, fascinated by the personal at- 
tractions of her paramour; for we 
believe that in this particular he was 
as inferior to her liege lord as can well 
be imagined. 

It is painful to reflect upeo ihe 
degraded state into which one rash 
step precipitated this unfortunate 
The circumstances of the 


female. 
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case haye never been clearly made 
known; but, it is asserted, she re- 
ceived much provocation; and we 
are bound, in charity, to suppose that 
no woman could be so abandoned as 
to forfeit her virtue, and desert her 
husband and children, without being 
impelled to adopt sucha step by the 
most outrageous treatment. Be this 
as it may, the affair was for a long 
time a rich topic of speculation and 
remark for the  scandal-mongers 
of the metropolis. Amongst the fe- 
males, they whose vanity had been 
mortified by the general admiration 
bestowed upon her beauty, experienced 
a kind of malicious satisfaction at 
hearing of her fall; while the more 
charitable deeply regretted that she 
who had so often been held up as a 
pattern of virtue, should thus have 
swelled the list of the votaries of vice. 
But a few months had elapsed since 
Mrs. H. Johnston was looked upon 
as a distinguished ornament of her 
sex, and an honour to her profession ; 
and we find the compiler of some 
particulars of her life in the “ Month- 
ly Mirror” for October 1805, prefacing 


his account with the following high- ° 


flown panegyric, which has since 
been converted into the keenest 
satire. How little did the writer 
foresee the events that lay hid in the 
womb of futurity:— 

* Among the many reasons which 
induce an Englishman, with partial 
and justifiable pride, to assert the 
superiority of his own country over 
her natural rival, let him not forget 
to count the domestic characters of 
those females, whose talents support 
the British Drama. If, in some few 
instances, our Calistas and Lady 
Townlys are tempted to swerve from 
virtue’s rule, how greatly are they 
out-numbered by the list of those, 
who, with equal credit to themselves, 
and edification to the public, perform 
the most important duties of female 
life. In our island, the characters of 


the fond mother, the attentive daugh- 
ter, and the blameless wife, are fre- 
quently sustained with no less ability 
in reality, than on the Stage; and, 
how must the British biographer 
exult, in contrasting the proflizary 
by which the name of many a Freneh 
actress has been made notorious, with 
the virtues by which a Siddons, an 
Inebbald, a Farren, and many others, 
dignily the laurel-wreath bestowed on 
their dramatic talents.—'To this dis- 
tinguished list, we add with pleasure 
the name of the fair subject of these 
memoirs. We are not tracing the 
character of a French, bat of a 
British actress ; our task, therefore, 
is not to display that profligacy by 
which superior tulents once were dis- 
graced ; but to hold up an example 
of those virtues by which they are at 
present dignified. And, instead of 
being obliged to enumerate the para- 
mours whom the Clairon’s extrava- 
gance ruined, our’s is the more pleasing 
office to give the number of years 
which Mrs. H. Johnston has passed 
with credit as a virtuous wife, and 
the list of children to whom she per- 


forms the duties of an affectionate 


mother.” 


The first official anuouncement of 
Mrs. J.’s frailty, was the publication 
of the proceedings in a Court of Law 
at Dublin, on an application for re- 
dress by the deserted husband. We 
subjoin the article in question, which 
appeared in the “ Dublin Evening 
Post” of May the 14th. 1807:— 

‘© Monday last, (May 11th) in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, an 
action was commenced by Mr. Henry 


Erskine Jobnston, of the Theatre 
Royal, against Richard Curran, Esq. 


for criminal intercourse with the 


plaintifl’s wife. Mrs. Johnston is an 
actress, who has appeared on the stages 
of both countries. ‘The illicit con- 
nexion is alledged to have taken place 
after the month of September last. 
The plaintiff is an actor of celebrity 
of the London and Dublin Stages; the 
defendant is a barrister. a 
“ An application was that day ma 
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ta the Court, by Mr. Joy, as Counsel 
for the Plaintiff, to substitute service 
of process On the Defendant, Mr. 
Curran, on the ground of his having 
fled this country, and goneto England, 
in order to evade the process of the 
Court; and of his having been served 
personally with such process in Lon- 
don: and, also, on the farther ground 
of the Defendants having rented his 
ofice of Depuly Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, to a professional geaticman 
of this city, in trast, for the purpsse 
of abandoning this country; and of 
due diligence having been used to 
serve the Defendant with the first 
process, which Wits issued in) Mareh 
last, before he quitted Ereland. The 
ease of Sir John Piers was adduced ; 
but, here it was observed, that the 
agent of that Baronet had been tricked 
to make an appearance for his clieut. 
In the case before the Court, no ap- 
plication whatever was made, 

“ The Court refused the applieation, 
on the ground of having no precedent 
to warrant them to consent to it; but, 
left the Plaintiff to his writ of Out- 
lawry.” 


tu December 1807, Mrs. Johnston 
resumed her situation at Covent 
Garden, and in the bills of the 30th of 
that month, was announced to perform 
the part of Beatrice, to the Benedick 
of Lewis. It was gencrally supposed, 
that some manifestation of the strong 
feeling of indignation at her conduct 
would take place; and a crowded 
house was naturally the consequence. 
Fhe moment she appeared, violent 
hissing burst forth from ail parts; but, 
her supporters also were very nume- 
rous, and a vehement contest was 
kept up fora considerable time, during 
Which the object of the tumult was 
of course much agitated. At length, 
with a convulsive kind of motion, she 
rushed to the front of the Stage, and 
With uplifted hands made an appeal 
to the spectators, “ like as she would 
speak.” Profound silence immedi- 
ately ensued, under the impression 
that she was about to offer something 
in the way of excuse or justification ; 
but, nothing of the kind took place, 
and she attempted to proceed with her 
part. The clamour was immediately 
renewed; nor was order at all re- 
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stored, till Lewis made his appear- 
ance. Some little attention was then 
paid to the play ; and, for the remaiu- 
der of the evening, the interruptions 


were merely occasional. She had, 


however, made a most unfortunate 
choice of a character. to appear in; 
for, not only was Beatrice far beyond 
her powers, but it abounded with 
passages which her enemies applied to 
her own situation with ingenious ma- 
lignity. ‘The speech, “I could not 
endure a husband with a beard on his 
face,” &c. was particularly marked. 
The present King was in his private 
box during the performance. 

Mrs. Johnston did not perform 
again till the Sth of January, when 
she was advertised for Letitia Hardy. 
By way of pacilying her enemies, and 
strengthening the good-will of her 

friends, the following Address was 
inserted in the newspapers of that 
day :— 

“A Carv.—Mrs. Johnston, under 
the dcepest impressions of gratitude 
and respect, would have considered it 
ber duty to have earlier oflered to her 
Friends and the Pablie her heartfelt 
acknowledgments for the flattering 
reception she was honoured with, on 
her first appearance this season, by a 
numerous and brilliant audience, had 
she nol feared that attempts would be 
made to ascribe such an Address to 
motives very foreign indeed to those 
feelings of obligation bumility, 
which could alone induce her to tres- 
pass on their iudulgence; nor would 
she now presume to obtrude on their 
kind netice, had she not found it in- 
dispensably necessary to appeal to 
their generosity and ¢ nsideration for 
protection; as she unhappily finds, 
after a longand patient enduratce 
of unmevited suflerings, that a system 
of persecution still continues to be 
practised against her by a few preju- 
diced individuals; against the influence 
of whose inveterate efforts, (through 
the means of some crueland — pa- 
ragraphs,) to deprive herofthe bounty, 
arising from those professional exer- 
tions, which shall ever be gratefully 
devoted to their entertainment, and 
to which alone she conlidently looks 
for support. Mrs. Johnston thus 
humbly appeals to _the humanity, 
and cheerfully submits her fate to a 

‘ous British public,” 
generous British p 
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Having thus “ sounded the very 
base string of humility,” she again 
encountered the terrors of the Pit 
She came forward with an essence- 
bottle in her hand, which did not 
appear to bean unnecessary assistant ; 
for the usual riot burst forth, and she 
was aflected, almost to fainting. A 
chair was placed for her at the wing, 
by Claremont, who played Villars, 
upon which she rested herself for a 
few minutes, while the contest raged 
violently in the front of the house. 
The uproar, however, appearing ra- 
ther to increase than to diminish, she 
came forward, and said, “ Lapies 
GENTLEMEN, J should not be 
able to sustain the slightest mark of 
disapprobation from any one here, 
mere I not consoled by the conviction 
that in many respects I have been 
most wrongfully accused.” She spoke 
these words bathed in tears. There 
was no Wilhstanding such an appeal, 
from such a woman; and cries 
were heard from every quarter, of 
“ Enough!” “ Goon!” &c. still, 
however, mingled with a few hisses. 
The Play was then suflered to proceed 
in quiet, till Mrs. Mattocks, as Mrs. 
Racket, exclaimed, “ Pray what’s the 
meaning of all this?” when a new 
sterm burst forth, but ina slight de- 
gree; and it was only when sentences 
in the part of Letiéic, which appeared 
applicable to the actress’s own case, 
occurred, that any hisses were audi- 
ble. A night or two after, a new 
play, called “ Phe Wanderer,” was 
produced, the run of which kept 
Mrs. Johustou for some weeks from the 
public view; and in the mean time 
her misconduct appeared to be for- 
gotten or forgiven; for, on her next 
appearance she was suffered to pro- 
ceed without molestation. She re- 
mained at Covent Garden for several 
years; but, during two or three 
seasuus past, has not acted at that 
Theatre. Her last public performance 
was al Drury-Lane, on the 26th. of 
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March, 1820, when she played Esti. 
Jfania for Russell’s benefit. We ob- 
served that she still styled herself 
“ Mrs. Johnston ;” though on the 
2oth. of February, the Consistory 
Court had declared the marriage 
between “ Annette Parker” and “H. 
FE. Jolinston” to be null and void, on 
account of the minority of the parties, 
and the non-consent of their parents, 
—Vide p.p. 94.and 143 of the present 
volume. 


As an actress Mrs. H. Johnston 
never, in Our Opinion, possessed the 
slightest claim to distinguished excel- 
lence ; though many persons have been 
led, by admiration of her personal 
charms, greatly lo overrate her pro- 
fessional abilities. Her “ genteel 
comedy,” with very few exceptions, 
is vulgar and dull; her serious per- 
sonations are still worse; and it is 
only in the shewy, declamatory he- 
roines of melo-dramas that she ever 
struck us as possessing any merit. 
For instance, as Zorilda, in “ 'Timour 
the "artar,” she managed her steed 
with much grace, and harrangued, 
and screamed, aud gestliculated, with 
great efleet; but, beyond this line of 
characters, her merit is very question- 
able. 

Of Mrs. Johuston’s private life, 
since her return to the London stage, 
we know nothing, and can therefore 
say buthing. We therefore close this 
article with a poem attributed to a 
noled wit aboul town, who appears to 
have possessed better opportunities 
than ourselves of looking behind the 
curtain. 


Lines to Annette. 


“ What’sin a name?” old Shakspeare 
cries, 
And bringsa proof potential, 
To shew that in mere names there lies 
No difference essential. 


But thy fond practice, fair Annette, 
The bard’s assertion parries 5 

Else, wherefore is thy fancy set 
Sostrongly on the Harrys. 
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- husband, Harry JOHNSTON, lirst, 
—o chastely did’st prefer, Ann ; 
But, soon the marriage-bonds were 

burst, 

To tly to Harry Curran. 


4s Helen fair, but, ah! more frail, 

Bre long thou fled’st thy Parts ; 

And, as thy fav’rite, next we hat, 
Triumphant Harry Harris. 


But, soon from him t 


By golden 
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hy ready charms, 
» are summon'd 


Presto! we tind thee in the arms 
Of happy Harry Dremwonp. 


Not long, I ween, erratic fair, 
With thy fourth Hal thowlt larry; 
But, ifa fifth to take thee dare, , 
There is but one—Old Harry. 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE, 


Aug. 1. Flauto Magico—Le Bal— 

Le Sultan Générenx. 

Aug. 5. Il Tuncredi—Ibid——La Rose. 
Aug.8. (No performance, on account 
of the Duchess of York’s death.) 
Aug. 12. Il Don Giovanni— Le Mar- 

chand d’Lselaves. 

We last month inadvertently 
omitted to wind up our report of the 
season at this Theatre, by describing 
its sudden and disastrous termination. 
“ Figaro” and * Le Marchand 
d’Esclaves” were to have been the 
performances on the loth of August; 
but, a short tine before the usual 
hour of opening the doors, the fol- 
lowing placard was issued :— 


“ King’s Theatre, Tuesday, August 15. 


“ The Nobility and Gentry, Suab- 
scribers tou the Opera, are most re- 
spectfully informed that, owing to 
sudden and unforeseen circumstances, 


there can be no performance at this 
Theatre this evening.” 


We have not been able to ascer- 
tain the precise nature of these 
‘sudden and unforeseen cireum- 
stances ;” but, the embarrassed state 
of the concern long led people to 
expect what at length took place. 
It was very generally reported, that 
the immediate cause of the catastrophe 
Was the refusal of the musicians to 
Cuter the Orchestra, until they were 
paid their arrears of salary, (Ten 
Nights ; ) but we are assured that 
thi$ was not the case, as they were 


tendered the whole amount of cash 
that might be received at the doors. 
Some ludicrous exhibitions of vexa- 
tion and distress arose from the sud- 
den manner in which the sloppage 
look place.  Coach-loads of well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen kept 
continually arriving at the house, 
Where, in addition to the disappoint- 
ment of belolding no Opera, they 
were doomed to undergo the morti- 
fication of being ridiculed and laughed 
al by a mob assembled for the pur- 
pose, to whom the joke was highly 
gratifying. 

Five nights of the season remained 
unexpired. Mr. Waters was on the 
Continent at the time ; and the house 
was in the possession of his bankers, 
(Messrs. Birch and Chambers, of New 
Bond Street,) by virtue ofan Assign- 
ment, securing to them the sum of 
£54,000, due from the concern. An 
injunction, however, was obtained 
fromthe Court of Chancery, by Mr. 
Taylor, to prevent their disposing of 
more than Mr. Waters’s share, on the 
vround that, as the whole ofthe pur- 
chase-money had not been paid into 
Court, Mr. T’.’s claim on the property 
still existed. 


In the mean time, nothing has 
been, or appears likely to be done, 
towards rescuing this unfortunate 
establishment from its difficulties. A 
week or two since, an Advertisement 
appeared in the “Times,” (we know 
not by whom inserted) stating that 
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the Bankers intended to open the 
house next season, with Mr. Ayrton, 
the ci-devant Musieal Director, and 
Messrs. Ebers and Sams, the book- 
sellers, as Deputy-Managers. This, 
in a day after, was flatly contra- 
dicted by the parties named; and 
here for the present the business 
rests. 


DRURY-LANE. 


August 29th. Town and Country— 
Past Ten o? Clock. 
August 30th. hing Lear — Three 
Weeks after Marriage. 
August 31st. A New Way to Pay Old 
Debis—Two Strings to Your Bow. 
Sept. 2nd. Brutus—Modern Antiques. 
A “young gentleman” played 
Brutus, repeated the character on 
the Lith, and also appeared in Buleazen 
Muley, and Norfoik. (Richard 11.) 
In person ie is below the middie size ; 
but his countenance is) expressive, 
and his voice good. He was received 
very favourably, aud went through the 
part inan eflective manner. His style, 
however, appeared to be modelled too 
Closely upon that of a pepular per- 
furnier. 


Sept. 4th. JJacheth— Deaf Lover. 

Sept. doth. Wountaineers—Past Ten 
0’ Clock. 

Sept. 6th. Othello— Prisoner at Lurge. 

Sept. 7th. Venice Preserved — High 
Notions. 


Sept. 8th. Richard the Second — Deas 


Lover. 
Sept. 9th. Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife—The Magpie. 
Sept. llth. Brutus— Who's the Dupe ? 
In the Bills of September 12th, 
“Macbeth” and Jew and the 
Doctor” were announced ; but, in the 


course of the aflernoon, the following 
Bulletin was issued :— 


‘© Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
‘© Tuesday Evening, Sept. 12, 1820. 


“The Public are respectfully in- 
formed that, in consequence of the 
sudden indisposition of Mr. Krax he 
cannot have the honour of appearing 
this evening, or to morrow. A Certi. 
ficate of Mr. Kean’s illness, from Mr. 
his professional attendant 
coniirming the necessity of his avoid. 
ing al! exertion fora short time, isin 
the possession of the Managers.—This 
which been opened for 
the purpose of affording the Pablie an 
opportunity of witnessing the perform. 
ances OF Mr. Kean in his principal 
characters, before his departure for 
America, will not, therefore, be opened 
until Phursday.”’ 


Sept. 14th. Othello—All the World's 
a Stage. 

Sept. loth. Merchant of Venice— 
Liar. 

Sept. 16th. Richard the Third—Tiwo 
Strings to Your Bow. (Last Night) 
‘The exhibition of Mr. Kean’s prin- 

cipal characters was, we believe, 
a pretty~ successful experiment. It 
has been asserted that the receipts 
averaged £400 a night, but this, 
doubtiess, exceeded the truth. Various 
alterations are taking place in the 
house ; and it is supposed the per- 
formauces will not be recommenced 
before November. The first bill Mr. 
Elliston issucd, promised that.a model 
of the intended improvements should 
be exhibited in the Saloon, but the 
value of his promises is now known 
full well. crowded audience as- 
sembled to witness Mr. Kean’s last 
performance, and greeted him through- 
out with the heartiest applause. A 
principal periormer in the play was 
in a state of beastly intoxication ; we 
need scarcely name him. After the 
Tragedy, Elliston Jed Kean to the 
froul of the Stage, and having shaken 
him by the hand in a very “ impres- 
sive” and “ effective” style, withdrew ; 
when Kean addressed the audience 
as follows :— 


“ Lapres GEnTLEMEN,— The 
play-bills have announced to you that 
a considerable period must elapse be- 
fure I can hope to have the honour 0 
again appearing before you; ane, 
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when I refleet on the uncertainty of 
human life, a refleetion will intrude 
itself that this may possibly be my last 
performance oD these boards—(Here 
there were loud cries of, No! nu! We 
hope not, Kean! and Nir, K. seemed 
to be deeply affected.)—My feelings 
overcome me; L am unable to pro- 
ceed.” 


After a considerable pause, he con- 
tinued, as follows : 


“ T cannot but remember with gra- 
titude, that on this spot b first enjoyed 
the weleome of public tavour; you 
received me, a Wanderer, and un- 
known; you gave me a residence and 
aname; your support lent me new 
life; and it is your favour that freights 
my venture to that distant shore to 
which Lnow proceed: it tas been the 
pride and pleasure of my existence ; 
and my epitaph shail record it when 
fam no more. 


“ LapIES AND GENTLEMEN,—After 
seven years OL anxious endeavour aud 
struggle to deserve your favour, I lave 
now to bid you farewell. My recol- 
lections will be gratifying, for they 
will remind me of that honourable rank 
in my profession, to which your kind- 
ness elevated me. If at any time Lk 
have forgotten the dignity of that sta- 
tion, it should be imputed to the de- 
lirium which your favour inspired; 
and it is to you alone that L need 
apologise. Itis you who have shielded 
me from the innumerable attacks of 
calumny to which I have been ex- 
posed. My feelings are too much ex- 
cited to sufler me to find words to 
express them. What always did sup- 
port, and supports me now, is the 
conviction that I have ever been before 
an enlightened and generous public. 
With the utmost respect, regret, aud 
gratitude, I bid you farewell.” 


After the farce, a supper was given 
by Mr. Kean to the performers, in 
the Theatre. Various dismissals from 
the company are mentioned. Dowton 
is said to have been so disgusted with 
Elliston’s conduct, that he spat in his 
face in the Green-Room, and has 
vowed not to perform again in any 
theatre under his management. For 
his own sake, we trust the first part 
of the statement is false; and we 
know how much dependence ought to 
be placed upon the latter; recollect- 
ing, as we do, that he pledged him- 
self never to enter the doors of Drury 


Lane while Kean’s name eraced the 
Bills in Capitals ;¥ vet, the obnoxious 
capitals appeared during nearly the 
Whole of last season. 

Our readers cannot, of course, 
suppose that we underwent the drud- 
gery of atlending to witness every 
“first appearance” which took place 
during this Summer Season; we there- 
fore can only register the names of 
the individuals. August 15, Mr. 
Bromley, as Tressell, and Mrs. Par- 
ker, as Duchess of York, in “ Richard 
the Phird.’—August 16, Mr. W. HH. 
Williams, as Risk, in “ Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths.”—Sepltember 9, Mr. 
T. B. Clifford, as the Baillie, in the 
Magpie.” 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Sept. sth. Romeo and Juliet—Miller 
and his Men. 


The interior of this house has un- 
dergone some alterations during the 
recess, which we take to be, for the 
greater part, the reverse of improve- 
ments. ‘The light-piuk colour of the 
box-tronts has given place to a green, 
which has aheavy and dismal appear- 
ance; greev cloth bas also superseded 
scarlet, as a covering to the cushions 
along the tops of the panels ; a new 
drop-curtain of blue, with a_ rich 
volden drapery, has been painted; a 
new chandelier, suspended from the 
ceiling; and the lustres with wax- 
lights have resumed their situations 
round the Press-Circle. In the last 
two respects only do we admire the 
novelties. The green colouring we 
abhor; but, the new chandelier is 
much handsomer than its predecessor ; 
and the candles are lar preferable to 
the late glimmering lamps at the backs 
of the boxes. 


* Vide Vol. iii. p. 216. 
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Miss Wensley, whose debit last 
season in Comedy we briefly noticed, 
attempted Juliet. It was a very un- 
equal performance, displayitg some 
talent in the early scenes, and a sad 
want of power in the subsequent por- 
tions. As it will never be repeated, 
we deem it needless to say more upon 
the subject. We still think Miss W. 
qualified to excel in Comedy, but 
advise her by all means to avoid more 
lofty attempts. A day or two after 
her failure, some officious friend in- 
serted the following ii-written Ad- 
vertisement in the Pimes 


“ Fora fortnight previously to her 
performance of Monday evening, Miss 
Wensley has been severely indisposed 
and, till the three days preceding it, 
confined to her room. ba this state of 
debility, the drunken riot which took 
place in the Gallery just before the 
last soliloquy of Juliet, where she 
takes the sleeping-draugli, so Lerritied 
and upset her, asalmost to disable ler 
togoonatall  Phis loss of selt-peos- 
session, added to the confusion and 
riot in the Gallery, totally disabled 
ber from doing common justice to that 
soliloquy, and no doubt rendered it 
almo-t inaudible by the house. bt was 
the more unfortunate, because she 
flatters herself} and has been told so 
by a competent judge, (under whom 
she is studying the histrionic urt,) that 
it was in this soltloguy she would 
otherwise have excelicd, and produced 
the greatest impression the 
house. You will scarcely wonder that 
such a circumstance should have so 
terrifying eflect upon a young girl ia 
ill health, who has only been tive times 
before the publie, and lived previously 
in the seelusion of a country village.” 


Sept. 20th. Begyyar’s Opera—Roland 
Jor an Oliver —Aladdii. 


A young lady named Greene, who 
came oul last season at Bath, and 
Who has since been performing at 
Dublin, played Polly. Wer voice is 
moderately powerful, but sweet and 
flexible. She appears to be mistress 
of much science; and sang the va- 
rious songs with taste and delicacy, 
receiving several encores. Of her 
acting we are compelled to speak less 


favourably: her voice in Speaking js. 
hurried, snappish, and indistinct ; 
nor was her conception of Polly the 
most correct we have witnessed. She 
appears to be about eighteen. Her 
countenance pleasing and ex. 
pressive, though not particularly 
handsome ; her eyes large and dark ; 
and her hair very luxuriant. In per. 
son she is middle-sized: at least we 
think so, but we confess we are afraid 
to hazard a decided assertion upon 
this point, since we find some of the 
daily censors differing widely about 
it. “Phe young lady’s figure,” says 
the New Times, is youthful, but 
undersized.” — “ This is in 
stalure what may be denominated 
tall; or, at least above the middle 
size,” says the British Press. The 
fact is, that the writer in the latter 
paper was notat the theatre ; for, he 
assured his readers that in “ ‘A Re- 
land for an Oliver,’ which followed 
the play, Miss Greene played Mrs, 
Fixture, and by her manier of sus- 
taining it, acquired a new and strong 
title to the good opinion of the audi- 
ence.” —Unluckily for the critic, who 
contented himself with reading the 
Bill, he was deceived by a similarity 
of names. ‘The Miss Green who 
played in the farce, was the Miss G. 
Who has performed such characters at 
this house fora season or two. Miss 
Greene has remonstrated against the 
misrepresentation ; and, for the con- 
venience of lazy editors, the lady who 
did play Mrs. Fixiure is now styled 
Miss Green. 

After the opera, an attempt was 
made to perform “ Le Prince Trou- 
badour,” by some of the dancers from 
the King’s Theatre, who are engaged 
here. We say “ an aitempt,” for so 
alarmed did these professors appeat 
to be by the rude reception they met 
with, that they scarcely knew whether 
they stood on their heads or their 
heels. ‘They were assailed (particu 
larly from the pit and galleries ) with 
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the most discordant hootings and 
pisses, plentifully intermingled with 
what Mrs. Slipslop would have termed 
the “ hippithets ofthe wulgar.” They 
have been brought forward at a par- 
ticularly unfortunate period, when 
the mob, who are never very friendly 
to foreigners, have imbibed a rooted 
hatred of everything (but one) that is 
not English. The indecency of the 
pirouettes, moreover, highly disgusted 
John Bull, who by no means approved 
of this lavish display of “ a fine foot, 
straight leg, and quivering thigh, and 
the demesnes,” &¢.— The ballet was 
badly performed, and brought to a 
hasty conclusion. 

On the 23rd. the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the Papers :— 

“ Engagement ofthe Opcra- Dancers 
at Covent Garden, 

“Test this subject should be mis- 
taken, it is proper the Public should 
be informed that the engagement is by 
nomeans ofa permanent nature; but, 
merely temporary ; and made withthe 
laudable motive of remunerating these 
strangers, in some measure, for the 
losses they have sustained by the pre- 
mature close of the Opera-House: 
aud, it was hoped, that by affording 
an additional entertainment to the 
Regular Drama, at a cheaper rate 
than it could possibly be procured 
elsewhere, the expense the Manage- 


ment had undertaken would be met by 
the reward of public approbation.” 


Sept. 2Ist. Beggur’s Opera—Le Prince 
Troubadour— The Wedding- Day. 


Sept. 23rd. Antiquary — Ibid—Syl- 
vester Dagyerwood. 

Miss Greene played Jsubella War- 
dour this evening, and formed a very 
respectable substitute for Miss Ste- 
Phens.  Farren took the part of 
Oldbuck, which we believe he appeared 
in once or twice last season. In our 
opinion he is far more the thing 
itself than Liston was; more dry, 
Precise and rusty; more, in short, 
like those old gentlemen one sees in 
the shops of coin-manufacturers, 


licking with great gusto the verdi- 
Vol. IV. 
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grise from Roman medals fabricated 
in the year 1820. Another novelty 
in the cast, was the performance of 
Maria M *Intyre by Mrs. Bishop, in- 
Stead of Miss Matthews; this lady 
might advantageously take a hint 
from Cato, “ The post of honour is 
a private station.” The scene inthe 
third act of this piece, between 
Elspeth and Lord Glenallan, is hor- 
rible and disgusting; we are asto- 
nished that it did not on the first 
night completely overcome the pa- 
tience of the audience. These mi- 
nute displays of human nature in its 
last stage of drivelling infirmity and 
palsicd decay, are in vile taste; an 
exhibition of wounds and ulcers 
would scarcely be worse. That Mrs. 
Faucit plays the part so excellently, 
only reuders the thing more intolerable. 
—aAlter the opera, the French Dan- 
cers again came forward, and were 
received, as on the former night, with 
execrations from the galleries, and 
applause from the boxes ; the pittites 
for the most part maintaining a dig- 
nified silence; occasionally inter 
rupted by attempts to eject those who 
were violent in their opposition. In 
one instance, the array against the 
malcontents in the pit was swelled by 
an auxiliary, who leaped from the 
dress boxes, to aid in expelling an 
oflender. This officious and imper- 
tinent display of disinterested zeal, 
was wondertully ridiculous. The 
uproar continued with little inter- 
mission till the fall of the curtain, 
though the vigorous agility of Le 
Blond occasionally drew forth univer- 
sal applause. The ladies on this 
occasion had their legs enveloped in 
muslin trowsers, which had a most 
clumsy appearance. It would have 
been curious to hear the choice bless- 
ings whieh these amiable personages 
doubtless bestowed upon poor Bull, 
whilst attiring themselves in this novel 
costume.— “ Sylvester Daggerwood” 
concluded the evening’s entertain- 
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ments. Mr. Yates’s personation of 
the hero ought to have been hissed 
by even a Dunstable audience: it 
possessed not a single particle of hu- 
mour. The few imitations he intro- 
duced, could be termed such only 
upon the principle, Lucus a non 
lucendo. Nothing was ever worse, 
except a song he lugged in, called 
the Margate Steam-Boat: of this, 
we are unable to describe the stupi- 
dity. 


Sept. 25th. Virginiuvs — Le Prince 
Troubadour —Sleep- Walker. 

Somno, first time, by Mr. Yates, 

after the manner of Mr. Mathews.— 


The opposition to the Dancers ‘was 


‘repeated, and kept up with unabated 
‘vigour. 


HAYMARKET. 


August 29th. Suicide — Pigeons and 
Crows. 

August 30th. Ibid——Lovers’ Quarrels 
— Exchange no Robbery. 

August 3lst. Dog-Days in 
STrReeET, (Ist. time.) — Rosina— 
The Prize. 

‘This is a translation from a French 
piece, called “ Les Erourpis ;” and, 
as the Prologue stated, has been put 
into its present shape by a lady resi- 
dent at Jamaica. We shall not detail 
the Plot, which would occupy much 
space, to very little purpose; but 
merely observe that it takes its title 
from the circumstance of two spend- 
thrifts being compelled to pass the 
dog-days shut up in an hotel in Bond 
Street, through fear of their credi- 
tors; and that the humorous situa. 
tions principally spring from a device 
put in practice by one of them to 
raise the wind. It is a very amusing 


piece, and was much applauded. The 
dialogue is both elegant and spirited; 
pever disgraced by bufloonery, and 


yet sufficiently broad to keep the 
risible muscles in continual exercise. 


September Ist. Ibid—Suicide. 

Sept. 2nd. Suicide—Bombastes Fy- 
rioso—Pigeons and Crows 

Sept. 4th. Young Quaker —Exchange 
no Robbery. (Liston’s Benefit.) 

Sept. 5th. Dog-Days in Bond Street. 
— Suicide. 

Sept. 6th. Jbid—Sylvester Dagger- 
wood— Exchange no Robbery. 
Sept. 7th. Ibid—Bombastes Furioso 

—Evit by Mistake. 

Sept. Sth. Ibid-- Personation--Pigeons 
and Crons. 

Sept. 9th. Ibid — Sleep Waiker— 
Suicide. (Terry’s Benefit.) 

Sept. llth. Exchange no Robbery— 
Day after the Wedding—Doo- 
Days in Bond Street. 

Sept. 12th. Suwicide— Wedding Duy— 
Dog Days in Bond Street. 

Sept. 13th. Guy Mannering— For- 
tune’s Frolic. 

Braham, who is_ engaged here, 
played Henry Bertram in the Opera, 
and Oxberry, Robin Rough-head in 
the Farce. 


Sept. 14th. Dog Days in Bond Street 
Actor of All Work—Exchange no 
Robbery. 

Sept. 15th. Guy Munnering— Pigeons 
and Crows. 

Sept. 16th. Suicide— Wet Weather— 
Dog Days in Bond Street. 

Sept. 18th. Guy Mannering — For- 
tune’s Frolic. 

Sept. 19th. Dog-Days in Bond Street 
—-Rosina— Teasing Made Easy. 
Sept. 20th. Duenna — Dog-Days in 

Bond Street. 

Sept. 2lst. Dog-Days in Bond Street 
---Roland for an Oliver~ -Exit by 
Mistake. 

After the Comedy, “ the celebrated 
Orphan of Wilna, and Miss Fusil,” 
performed their “ Favourite Shawl 
and Russian Dances.” 
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Sept. 22nd. Guy Mannering-- Teazing 


Made Easy. 
Sept. 3rd. Ibid —OveR THE WATER, 


(Ist. time) 

This is another translation from 
the French, by the indefatigable pen 
of Theodore Hook. It has some 
humour, and serves to give Oxberry 
an opportunity of displaying his 
talents in an excellent caricature of 
Cockneyism. It was principally in- 
debted to this performance for the 
favourable reception it experienced. 
Some pretty music is introduced, and 
Miss R. Corri sings “* Roy’s Wife’ 
delightfully. 


Sept. 26th. Duenna—Blue Devils-— 
Over the Water. 


The season here has been very 
successful, and deservedly so. The 
Company is excellent, the perform- 
ances varied and well selected, and 
the vovelties have in no instance 
been wholly destitute of merit. The 
principal members of the Company 
are Barnard, Comer, Connor, Farley, 
Jones, C. Kemble, and Liston; Mes- 
dames Connor, Dalton, Garrick, 
Gibbs, C. Kemble, Kendall, Liston, 
Mardyn, Vestris, and Miss R. Corri. 
In addition to these, the following 
new performers have appeared, viz. 
July 10th. Mr. Younger, from Dublia, 
as Lord Rewcroft; Miss Leigh, from 
Bristol, as Bertha; and Mr. Wil- 
hams, from Bath, as Closefist,- in 

The Green Man.”—July 11th. 
Mrs. Green, as Mrs. Rigid, in “The 
Will; and July 13th. Mrs. Baker, 
from Bath, as Priscilla Tomboy. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


One new piece only has been pro- 
duced here during the past month ; 
but that, by its popularity, bas ren- 
dered farther novelty unnecessary. 
It is called, “ The Baron de Trenck,” 
aud bears indisputable marks of a. 


French origin. ‘Fhe attempts made 
to escape from prison by the renowned 
Prussian are ingeniously dramatised ; 
and a lively interest excited in his 
favour. There is, however, somewhat 
toomuch of sentimental Savoyards and 
Peasants, walking about with guitars 
and flower-baskets in their hands, and 
prating about hearts, and gratitude, 
and sensibility, in a most mawkish style 
of bastard sentiment. These “ mon- 
Sters that the world ne’er saw” out- 
rage probability far more than the 
most broad caricatures of fops, cock- 
neys, &c. in our Farces and Comedies.. 
Some similitude does exist between. 
the latter and their professed proto- 
types ; but, who ever heard of plough-. 
men and old apple-women. uttering 
the tawdry unnatnyval fustian that our 
melo-dramatists think fit to allot 
them ?—'Though this new piece de- 
rives its name from Trenck’s history,. 
Trenck is not the hero. Lionel 
Schell; a clever boy, who, in return 
for Trenck’s saving his life, puts in 
practice various stratagems to procure 
his release, holds by far the most 
conspicuous station in the Drama. 
Miss Kelly plays the part in her best 
style—need we add how well? Harley 
has a humorous charaeter, that of a 
Drunken Jailer, in which he sings an 
excellent Song upon a very stale. 
subject—matrimony. 

On the 7th of September, a slight 
alteration was made in the cast of 


The Vampire.’ M’Swill was. 


played by Wilkinson, in lieu of Har-. 
ley ; Robert by Rowbotham, in tiew 
of Pearman; and Evie by Miss Ste- 
venson, instead of Miss Carew. The 
effect of all these changes was by no 
means advantageous to the effect of 
the piece ; and one necessary conse- 
quence was the omission of all the 
delightful Scottish airs which were 
at first introduced. This eustail- 
went bas perhaps been feund ne- 
cessary, in order to reduce the drama 
to the requisite length of an. aftere 
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picce, but it is a necessily we cannot 
help regretting. It also afforded an 
opportunity for a petty imposition, 
which the Manager, had he been 
aware of it, would doubtless have 
put a stop to. The Books of the 
Songs were sold about the Theatres, 
as usual ; and it was not till the piece 
was half concluded, that the pur- 
chasers found they were the happy 
possessors of shilling’s-worth of 
waste paper. We have but one re- 
mark to add to the observations we 
last month made on this piece, which 
is, that the dress of Mrs. Chatterley 
in the “ Introductory Vision” is 
sadly inappropriate. Does she ima- 
gine that young ladies ride hunting 
with nothing on their beads but 
wreaths and roses, attired in silks 
and satins, after the fashion of the 
prints in the last number of “ La 
Belle Assemblee ?” 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The round of Benefits having com- 
nienced here, the usual rapid succes- 
sion of new pieces has been somewhat 
slackened. The principal novelty 
has been a curtailment of Joanna 
Baillie’s “ Rayner,” produced under 
the title of “‘ The Victim.” The plot 
of this piece is interesting, and the 
Janguage in some places excellent; 
but, in too many instances, it is 
verbose, inflated, and unmeaning. 
Huntley plays Frederick (the Rayner 
of the original) with his usual ability ; 
and aterloo could hardly have a 
better representative than Watkins. 
Why did not Mr. Dibdin find a more 
eflicient Mira than Miss Poole? We 
see that the gentleman who undertook 
the conduct of our work last month, 
during the absence of the Editor, 


spoke of an improvement in this lady’s 


singing. ‘To our thinking her sing- 
ing is as little improved as her shape, 
Which might rival Miss Leserve’s, and 


her awkwardness is more conspicuous 
than it ever was. She may be ase 
sured that Nature did not intend her 
for an actress. In every particular 
of dress, scenery, &c. this piece has 
been “ got up” with great propriety ; 
but it is a glaring absurdity to hear 
an outlaw, confined in a Hungarian 
dungeon, singing part of a song in 
“ The Beggar’s Opera”— 


** My comrades shall see I can die 
As well as the best.” 


One of those laughable Extrava- 
ganzas, which no man can equal Mr. 
Dibdin in inventing, has heen brought 
out. It is called, “Stop Thiet’; or, 
The Horrors of the Forest,” and 
gives a lively picture of the humours 
of a strolling company. We notice 
it principally for the purpose of 
saying a few words upon the talents 
of Miss Copeland, who plays the 
heroine. This is one of the cleverest 
girls upou the Stage. In _ pure, 
downright, hearty humour, she has 
no equal, except Miss Kelly; and, 
though her voice is not particularly 
good, she sings in a _ remarkably 
pleasing and playful style. Of her 
talent in pathetic parts, we cannot 
speak so decidedly; but from tbe 
specimen her Madge Wildfire has 
afforded us, we are led to imagine 
that in this line of acting also she 
bears a close resemblance to Miss 
Kelly. We are always somewhat 
chary of our prophecies; but, we 
will venture to predict, that the opi- 
nions we have here expressed will 
one day become general. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 


The Manager of this house appears 
to have come to a resolution to 
depend more upon the production 
of original pieces than he has bitherto 
done. Among those of the past 
month, a drama founded upon “ The 
Abbott” has most merit; and, having 
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been the first in the field, has the 
advantage of not having had its inci- 
dents anticipated in representation at 
any other house. Mrs. Beverly’s 
Mary is somewhat too matronly, but 
her conception of the part is acute 


and forcible. 


SADLER’s WELLS, 


Under the management of Mr. 
Howard Payne, has been more sue- 
cessful than during several preceding 
seasons. He has Jately performed 
himself, in a picce of his own, taken 
from the “ Robbers” of Schiller. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


The entertainments here are pro- 
duced in a style, which seems to in- 
dicate that the Managers are regard- 
less of expense, but their literary 
merit is by no Means so conspicuous. 
We wish the writer of the pulls which 
grace (or disgrace) the bills would 
enter upon the study of the first rules 
ofgrammar. He is, however, guilty of 
something worse than breaking Pris- 
cian’s head. A week or two ago, 
he pompously announced that the 
Duchess of Kent had been “‘ pleased to 
signify her intention of honouring the 
theatre with her presence ;” and a few 
days after, the Editor of the Chro- 
nicle was “ authorised to contradict 


the statement,—it being ua yross 


falsehood.” 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Our’s is becoming an easy task. 
The Managers of the various Theatres 
appear unanimously resolved to criti- 
cise their own pieces; and we ac- 
cordingly have nothing to do but to 
give all the publicity in our power to 
the opinions of gentlemen, who, of 
‘gurse, are most competent and in- 


fallible judges. The following is the 
report of Mr. W. Barrymore, upon a 
new piece produced here, under the 
title of “The Night Hag :”»— 


“The New Melo-Drama of the 
‘Night Hag; or, St. Swithin’s Chair! 
has, during the first six nights, been 
fully stamped as a public favourite, by 
the undivided and enthusiastic ap- 
plause which its deep and highly- 
wrought scenesof interest have elicited 
from delighted audiences. 


“The melancholy fate of Lad 
Margaret, the sufferings of 
and villany of Fergus, contrasted with 
the virtuous and energetic conduct of 
Jeannie Logan, forming most striking 
pictures ; while the powerful incidents 
attendant on the old iron chest, its 
secret spring, withthe mystic warning 
of the Night Hag, and fatal punish- 
ment of the assassin, Fergus, renders 
the drama one of the most striking 
and eflective representations that ever 
graced the beards of this theatre.” 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


(Plays published. ) 


1. Moscow, an Historical Tragedy 
in Five Acts, founded on recent 
events. By the Rev. H. Cress- 
well, A.B. of Wadham Coll. Cam- 
bridge, and Vicar of Creech St. 
Michael, Somerset, 2ud. Edition, 
with Additions. (Performed and pub- 
lished at Taunton.) 


2. ABDALLAH; or, the Arabian 
Martyr, a Christian Drama, in Three 
Acts. —Anon. 


3. Eppa; or, the Hermit of Wark- 
worth, a Melo-dramatic Romance by 
Edward Ball.—Performed at the 
Surrey Theatre. 


4. Kine Ricnarp THE THIRD, 
newly altered, and adapted for repre- 
sentation, from the original of Shak- 
speare. To which are prefixed, 
Comparatory Remarks on the Talents 
of Kemble and Kean. Dedicated to 
R. W. Elliston, Esq. By T. Bridg- 


man. 
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5. Tne Promissory Note, au 
Operetta.— Anon. 


6. Woman’s Witt —4 Ripper! an 
Operatic Drama, in Three Acts, by 
Edmund L. Swift, Esq. 


7. Vircinivs, a Tragedy, by James 
Sheridan Knowles. 


A Catalogue of 1000 Pamphlets, 
intended for sale, is preparing for 
publication. 


“ Meimoth,” a Tale, in 4 vols. by 
Maturin, is in the press. 

The publication of a Magazine at 
Newcastle was commenced on the 
Ist of September. It is to be con- 
tinued every other month; and the 
Prospectus promises much original 


matter, and interesting local informa- 
tion. 


Two more Cantos of “Don Juan,” 
and a Tragedy, it is said have arrived 
in London. 


A new work (upon a plan which 
has often been tried before, without 
success) has been established. It is 
called, “ Keene’s Theatrical Mirror,” 
and is published every evening, price 
2d. containing a list of the perform- 
ances at the several Theatres, some 
account of the principal pieces, &c. 


A new weekly dramatic work, 
called “ The Critic,” has lately ap- 
peared. 


Another number of the “ Irish 
Melodies” will appear in 1821. At 
the same time will be published, a 
volume containing the Words of all 
the Songs in the work; and also, a 
series of Ilustrations of the same. 


A writer in the “ Bath Herald,” 
on the subject of anonymous works, 
says, “‘ I suppose your readers are 
aware that Mr. Luttrell is the author 
of ‘ Advice to Julia; Messrs. Lock- 
hart and Wilson, of ‘ Peter’s Letters ;’ 
a sister of Mrs. Siddons, of divers 


Novels, under the name of Anne of 
Swansea; a niece of the Rey. Stat. 
ford Smith, of a Novel, called, ‘ The 
House that Jack Built; or, the Re. 
vealer of Secrets ;> Mr. J. Reynolds, 
of the “Remains of Peter Corcoran? 
Mr. Thomas Hope, of © Anastatius ;? 
Mr. J. Boone, of * The Oxford Spy ;? 
and Dr. Coombe, of the genuine ‘ Dr. 
Syntax.’ ” 

Mr. Flowerdew, an eccentric co- 
median, circulated hand-bills 
during the last month, announcing 
an “ At Home,” upon the plan of 
Mathews’s, at the Kean’s-Head Ta- 
vern, Russell Court. 


A Tragedy, called “ Caius Grac- 
chus,” written by a young gentleman 
of Dublin, was lately preduced at 
Fishamble Street, under the patron- 
age of Maturin, Shiel, and others. 


Mr. Talbot, late manager of the 
four principal Theatres in the North 
of Ireland, has sold his interest 
therein. It is supposed that he will 
join Mr. Harris’s Company at Dublin 
next season. 


The Second Asniversary Dinner 
of the Liverpool Theatrical Fund. 
took place on the 9th of September. 
Macready was present, and on his 
health being drunk, addressed the 
company in a short speech. He gave 
£10 to the Fund. 


The new Theatre at Berlin now 
building, is expected to cost 800,000 
Dollars. The King has given 30,000 
Dollars towards the Wardrobe, De- 
corations, &c. 


Four Theatres on the Continent 
of America have been burned within 
a very brief period, viz. thuse of New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Montreal. 


Sinclair is still in Italy; and is 
said to be engaged for the ensuing. 
winter at the Theatre San Carlos, 
Naples. | 


| 
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Mr. Harris opened the Rotunda, 
at Dublin, as a temporary Theatre, 
in June. The season terminated on 
the 9th September, when an Address 
was delivered by Farren, which an- 
nounced that a new house would be 
begun immediately. On the 15th 
of September, Mathews commenced his 
“ st Home” there. It is said, that Mr. 
Harris has concluded an arrangement 
with the Royal Dublin Society for 
their premises in Hawkins St. which 
he intends to convert into a Theatre. 
Amongst the members of the company 
this season, were Phillips, T. Cooke, 
Leoni Lee, M‘Keon, Warde, Cobham, 
Mrs. Yates, Miss Greene, Miss ‘Tree, 
and Miss Booth. ‘The last-named 
lady left Dublin in August for Gal- 
way, Where she made her first appear- 
ance as Portia. 


Mr. Bunn opened the New Birm- 
ingham Theatre, ori the August, 
with “The Rivals” and “ The Pro- 
missory Note.” Belore the Play, 
an Address was spoken by Conway, 
who is Stage-Manager. The whole 
of the house is lighted by gas. 
“Fashionable Night,” Friday. Ham- 
blin, Holland, Denning, Isaacs, Mude, 
Madame Vestris, Mrs. Bunn, Miss 
Blanchard, and Miss Boyce are per- 
forming there. The Notices of this 
establishment in some of the Birming- 
ham Papers arg the most bare-faced, 
unblushing pulls we ever met with. 


On the 9th September, the Parish 
Officers of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
applied to the Magistrates at Bow 
Street for an Order of affiliation of a 
bastard child upon Mr. Kean. The 
mother swore positively that Kean 
was the father of the infant, and that 
their amour took place in September 
or October, 1819. Kean’s solicitor 
denied the truth of her statement, 
and produced a witness to prove that 
Mr. K. was not within 120 miles of 
London in either of those months. 
The Magistrates, however, conceived 
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themselves bound to act upon the 
girls evidence, and adjudged that 
Mr. Kean should pay 7s, 6d. weekly 
for the maintenance of the child.— 
On the 15th of September, Kean 
attended at the Middlesex Sessions 
to appeal, and having proved an 
alibi, the recognizance was discharged. 
The girl being then asked who was 
the father of the child, replied, she 
really did not know. It appeared 
that she was one of the ladies 


** Who take their nightly stand 
“‘ Where Catherine Street descends 
into the Strand.” 
and having once or twice been re- 
lieved by Kean, took this method of 
repaying her benefactor. 


Kean proceeded from London to 
Northampton, where he performed 
September 18th and 19th; at Leaming- 
ton, the 20th aud 23rd; and at Co- 
ventry, the 2Ist and 22nd. These 
Theatres are all under Elliston’s 
management. 


A Mr. Dormer of the Bedford 
Theatre, was attacked by apoplexy 
on the 20th of September while at 
rehearsal, and is not expected to 
recover. 


The exterior of Covent Garden is 
no longer lighted by gas, and hasa 
sad gloomy appearance. We hear 
that Drury Lane will be brilliantly 
illuminated by gas lamps. 


_ Mrs. Davison has been performing 
for a few nights at “ bawdy Barn- 
well.” 

Naldi made his débit at the Italian 
Opera of Paris, September 19th, in 
“ Cosi Fan Tutte,” but was not much 
admired. Miss N. also is engaged. 


Brrta.——Sept. 4th. Mrs. Beecher 
delivered of a Son, which died on 
the following day. 

Deatus.—July . Mr. Bonnell 
Thornton, late of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 
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Sept. 12th. At Ranelagh near 
Dublin, aged 23, Mrs. Wm. O’Rourke, 
formerly Miss Ford, of the Theatre 
Royal, Crow Street. 

At Calcutta, Mr. John Cook, tra- 
gedian, formerly of Skipton. 

Sept 9th, aged 38, Mr. Rae, after 
having undergone the operation of 
being cut for the stone. He was 
buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
onthe 15th. His first appearance 


in London took place at the Hay. 
market, June 9th, 1806, as Octavian. 


“Mourn, Drury, mourn, thy half. 
deserted scene, 

“Thy triumph oace, thy sorrow now 
is Kean ; 

“And, in fresh gloom, to wrap thy 
setting day, 

** Lost is thy other son, extinct thy 

‘ Hope’s anchor rais’d, her i 
sails unfurld, ° 

** This secks ‘ another,”—that, “a 
belter world.” 


Mliscellancous Articles. 


THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


Second Sons. The following re- 
marks were made by HoraceW alpole— 
‘Lord Chatham was a second son, 
and became prime minister of England; 
bis rival was Lord Holland, a second 
son likewise. Lord Holland’s second 
son, C. J. Fox, and Lord Chatham’s 
second son, William Pitt, are now 
rivals and antagonists.” 


Pictorial Blunder. Every one 
knows the story of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s servant throwing a jug of 
water in his master’s face, on going 
into the room and finding bim smoking 
a cigar. It bears the lie upon the 
face of it, even when told of a 
European servant ; but, the painter 
of a tobacconist’s sign at No. 25, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, has ren- 
dered it still more probable, by re- 
presenting the servant as a naked 
negro, who of course must have been 
terribly alarmed at the unusual spec- 
tacle of a man smoking. 


The House of Lords, say the 
Radicals, will scarcely contain the 
noblemen whose titles are their ho- 
nours; but, they who are an honour 
to their tiles, might sit at their ease 
in the lobby. 


Sentiment. We live in an age of 
retinement and fine feeling. A jewel- 
ler in Sweeting’s Alley displays an 
emerald shirt-pin in his window, ap- 
pended to which is the following 


exquisite specimen of cockney com- 
position :— 

** With what quiet pleasure does 
the sight dwell upon the refreshing 
green of the Emerald! the only gem, 
which, to adopt the language of Pliny, 
fills and fixes the attention, without 
salialing it; calling up in mind the 
full verdure of Spring, the untarnished 
vigour of vegetation, with all the sweet 
remembrances and associations con- 
nected wiih the Youth of the Year, 
the Spring of Life.” 

Fashion —What is fashionable, is 
always right ;—it would be much 
better, if what is right, were always 
fashionable. 

Locke, in his dedication to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury of a small treatise 
on vines, &e. which be wrote in 
France, says, “The country where 
these observations “were made, hath 
vanity enough to overvalueevery thing 
it produces ; and it is hard to live wr 
a place, und not take some tincture 
from the manners of the people.” 

SHAKSPEARE has the same remark: 
Henry V. says— 

— * Vet forgive me, God, 

That I do brag thus! this your air of 
France 

Hath blown that vice in me; I must 
repent.” 

Cards.x—A Reverend Divine was 
lately inveighing, in the presence of 
a whist-playing old maid, against the 
time lost at cards. “What! in 
shuffling and cutting,” said the spin- 
ster ;—“ ay, ’tisa sad pity, but how 
can it be avoided ?” 

Chancery Lane. cassie. 
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A GHOST STORY. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 

Sir—I send you a remarkable 
account of a spectral appearance, 
which is said to bave taken place 
somewhat more than a century since, 
The statement derives from the 
respectability of the parties, more 
claim to attention than is generally 
due to these stories. ‘They, however, 
who receive all relations of the sort 
with derision and incredulity, are 
seldom amongst the wisest of man- 
kind. As Southey, in bis “ Life of 
Wesley,” justly observes, “ Such 
things may be preternatural, and yet 
not miraculous; they may be not in 
the ordinary course of nature, and 
yet imply no alteration of its laws. 
And, with regard to the good end 
which they may be supposed to 
answer, it would be end sufficient, if 
sometimes one of those unhappy 
persons who, looking through the 
dim glass of infidelity, see nothing 
beyond this life, and the narrow 
sphere of mortal existence, should, 
from the well-established truth of one 
such story, (trifling and objectless as 
it might otherwise appear,) be led to 
a conclusion that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in their philosophy.” 

Two versions of the story are sub- 
joinee—diilering, however, in a very 
trifling degree. The first is part of 
a letter from the Rev. J. Hughes, of 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge, Editor of St. 
Chrysostom on the Priesthood ; his 
letter is dated January 9th, 1706-7 ; 
and addressed to the Rev. Mr. Bon- 
wicke, 

“One Mr. Shaw, formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, and late Mi- 
nister of a College-Living,* within 
tweive miles of Oxford, as he was 
sitting one night by himself, smok- 
ng a pipe, and reading, observed 
Somebody to open the door. He 


* Souldern. 
Vol. IV, 
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turned round, and saw one Mr. Nai- 
lor, a fellow collegian, and an intimate 
friend, who had been dead five years, 
come into the room. The gentleman 
came in, exactly in the same dress 
and manner that he used at college. 
Mr. Shaw was somewhat alarmed at 
first; but, recollecting himself, he 
desired him to sit down; upon 
which, Mr. N. drew a chair, and sat 
by him; and they had a conference 
of about an hour and a halfi The 
chief of the particulars were these. 
He told him, that he was sent to give 
him warning of his death, which 
would be in a liitle time; and, if I 
mistake not, he added that his death: 
would be sudden. 
likewise, several others of St. John’s, 
particularly the famous Auchard, who 
is since dead. Mr. S. asked if he 
could not give him another visit. He 
auswered, “‘No:” alleging that his 
allotted time was but three days ; 
and that he had others to see, who 
were at a great distance. Mr. Shaw 
had a great desire to know about his 
present condition ; but, was afraid to 
mention it, not knowing how it 
might be taken, At last, he expressed 
limselfin this manner: “ Mr. N. how 
is it with you in the other world?” 
He answered, with a brisk and cheer- 
ful countenance, “ Very well.” Mr. 
Shaw proceeded, and asked, “ Is 
there any of our old friends with 
you?” He replied, “ Nor one? 
After their discourse was over, he 
took his leave, and went out. Mr. 
Shaw offered te go with him out of 
the room, but he moticned with his 
hand that he should stay where ha 
was. The spectre then seemed to 
turn into the pext room, and so went 
oft. ‘This event 30 afected Mr. Shaw, 
that the next day he made his will ; 
and shortly afler, being taken with 
an apoplectic fit, while he was reading 
the Divine Service, he fell cut of the 
desk, and died immediately. He was 
ever looked upon to bo a pious mati, 
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and a good scholar; only, some ob- 
ject that he was inclinable to melan- 
choly. He told this story himself to 
Mr. Grove, (a Fellow of St. John’s, 
and a particular friend of his,) who 
lay at his house last summer. 

‘““Mr. G. upon bis return to Cam- 
bridge, met with one of his College, 
who told him that Mr. Auchard was 
dead, who was particularly mentioned 
by Mr. Shaw. He kept the business 
secret; till, hearing of Mr. Shaw’s 
own death, he told the whole story. 
He is a person far enough trom in- 
venting such a thing; and he tells it 
in all companies, without any varia- 
tion. Weare mightily divided about 
it at Cambridge ; some heartily em- 
bracing it, and others rejecting it as 
a ridiculous story, the effect of spleen 
and melancholy. For my own part, 
I must acknowledge myself to be one 
of those who believe it, not having vet 
met with anything suflicient to inva- 
lidate it. As to the little sceptical 
objections that are generally urged 
upon such occasions, they seem to be 
very weak in themselves, and will 
prove of dangerous consequences, if 
applied to matters of a more import- 
ant nature. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours, most sincerely, 
J. HUGHEs.” 


The following is the second account 
of the story. It was written by the 
Rev. Richard Chambre, then a mem- 
ber of Sidney College, and afterwards 
Vicar of Loppington in Shropshire, 
where he died in February, 1752, 
aged 70. 

(‘‘ This account I had, in these 
very words, from the Rev. Dr. Whit- 
field, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.” 

“About the end of last summer, 
Mr. Grove, the public Registrar of 
the University, was in the country, 
at a small town near Banbury in 
Oxfordshire, with his old friend Mr. 


Shaw, lately Fellow of St, John’s, 
who was presented by the College to 
the living on which he resided, 
While Mr. Grove tarried with him, 
ke told him this remarkable story, 
viz. that some days before, as he was 
sitting in his study, late one night, 
smoking tobacco and reading, the 
spectre of his old companion, Mr. 
Nailor (who died five years be‘ ore, 
at St. John’s College,) came into the 
room, habited in a gown and cassock, 
exactly in the same manner as he used 
to appear in the college when alive, 
Mr. Shaw remembered his person 
well, and was naturally very much 
alarmed; but, the spectre took a 
chair, and sitting down close by him, 
bid him not be afraid, for he came to 
acquaint him with something that 
nearly concerned him. So, entering 
into discourse together, the spectre 
told him that their friend Mr. Auchard 
was to die very suddenly, and that he 
himself would die soon after him; 
and that therefore he came to forewarn 
him, that he might prepare himself 
accordingly. After this, they talked 
of many other things, for their con- 
ference lasted two hours; and, 
amongst the rest, Mr. Shaw asked 
him, whether it is possible to forma 
notion of the ether world, from any- 
thing that is seen in this. He an- 
swered, ‘*No:” without giving him 
auy farther satisfaction upon the 
subject. Upon this, Mr. Shaw said 
to him, “ How is it with you?” His 
answer was, “ IT am very well and 
happy.” Whereupon Mr. Shaw 
asked him whether any of his old 
acquaintance were with him; his 
answer was, that THERE WAS NOT ONE 
oF THEM; Which answer, Mr. Shaw 
said, struck him to the heart. At 
last, after two hours’ conference toge- 
ther, the spectre took his leave ; and 
Mr. Shaw desiring bim to stay longer, 
he told him he could not, for he had 
only three days allotted him to be 
absent, and they were almost expired. 
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Mr. Shaw then desired that he might 
tt jeast see him once more before his 
death; but, he told him it could uot 
pe, and so left him. = After this, Mr. 
shaw walked about his room a con- 
siderable time, musing upon what 
had happened. 

“Mr. Grove, who tells this story, 
js a person of undoubted credit; and 
what tends greatiy to confirm it, is, 
that he told it several times in the 
College here before Mr. Shaw died,* 
who fell down dead in his desk, as he 
was reading prayers. The other 
gentleman whose death was foretold, 
(Mr. Auchard) died suddenly in his 
chair, while his bed-maker went 
from him to fetch his commons for 
supper. This story is farther con- 
firmed by two country gentlemen of 
Mr. Shaw’s acquaintance, to whom 
he had likewise communicated it. 
And, in truth, it hath met witb such 
universal credit here, that I have met 
with very few who make any scruple 
of believing it. 

“Tt is remarkable that Mr. Shaw 
was a noted enemy to the belief of 
apparitions; and used always in 
company to dispute against them.” 


JOHNSONIANA ; 


Ur, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
lists, and Performers, by Dr. 
Johnson. Selected from the 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Haw- 
kins, §ce. and interspersed with 
Aneedotes. 


(Resumed from p- 231.) 


Talking of the great difficulty of 
cbtaining authentic information for 


* This differs in some respeet from 
® preceding aecount, given by Mr. 
ughes, in which it is said, “ Mr. 
rove kept the business secret ; till, 
wae of Mr. Shaw’s own death, he 
old the whole story.” Probably, Mr. 
Ughes meant, that Mr. Grove sup- 
c the part of the story relating 
a t. Shaw’s death; till, hearing he 
a8 dead, he told the whole of it. 
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biography, Johnson told us, “ When 
I was a young fellow, I wanted to 
write a Life of Dryden; and, in 
order to get materials, I applied to 
the only two persons then alive who 
had seen him; these were old Owen 
M’Swiney, Manager of the Opera- 
house, and old Cibber. Swiney’s 
information was no more than this, 
‘That at Will’s Coflee-house, Dryden 
had a particular chair for himself, 
which was set by the fire in winter, 
and was then called his winter chair ; 
and that it was carried out for him to 
the balcony in summer, and was then 
called his summer chair? Cibber 
could tell no more than ‘That he 
remembered him a decent old man, 
arbiter of critical disputes at Wills. 
You are to cunsider that Cibber was 
then at a great distance from Dryden ; 
had perhaps one leg only in the room, 
and durst not draw in the other.” 
Bosweti. “ Yet, Cibber was a man 
of observation.” Jounson. “ I think 
not.” “ You will allow 
his ‘Apology’ to be well done.” 
Jounsov. “Very well done, to be 
sure, Sir. That book is a proof of 
the justice of Pope’s remark :— 

‘ Each might his several province well 

command, 


‘ Would all but stoop to what they 
understand.’ ” 


Boswe.t. “ And his Plays are good.” 
Jouxson. ‘ Yes; but that was his 


trade; Vesprit du corps; he had 


been all his life among players and 
play-writers. 1 wondered that he had 
so little to say in conversation, for he 
had kept the best company, and 
learnt all that can be got by the ear. 
He abused Pindar to me; and then 
shewed me an Ode of his own, with 
an absurd couplet, making a linnet 
soar on an eagle’s wing. I told him 
that when the ancients made a simile, 
they always made it like something 
real.” 
Johnson was very forward in ac- 
knowledging the genius of Sheridan. 
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While it had as yet been displayed 
only in the Drama, he proposed him 
as a member of the Literary Club; 
observing, “ He who has written the 
two best Comedies of his age, is surely 
a considerable man.” —( Boswell. ) 


(To be continued. ) 


ON ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTING. 


For the British Stage. 


The close connexion between Sculp- 
ture and Painting has led many to 
conclude that the Ancients excelled 
the Moderns in the iatter, as much 
as in the former art. As no work, 
written expressly on the subject, is 
extant, we must collect our informa- 
tion from occasional remarks, scat- 
tered through the pages of classic 
writers. The fallacy of deciding 
positively on such evidence will be 
apparent, when it is considered that 
none of these authors were professors 
of the art:—at best, they were but 
amateurs. We should also recollect 
that a sensible mind is easily led into 
extravagant eulogy of any production 
that surpasses all of the same kind, 
before seen. Cimabue was praised by 
his countrymen; and, before the ap- 
pearance of Michael Angelo, was 
justly referred to as the standard of 
perfection. For the same reason, 
Marlowe was considered a first-rate 
writer of Tragedy, till his fame was 
obscured by the greater lustre of 
Shakspeare’s. These instances sufli- 
ciently show, that praise without spe- 
cilication is no infallible proof of 
Superiority. By specification, I mean 
a particular and scientific account of 
the disposition of figures, and manage- 
ment of tints; not the hyperbolical 
stories of dogs mistaking a painting 


for a flight of steps, and thereby 
dashing out their brains ; birds peck- 
ing painted grapes; and many other 
equally surprising, and (I doubt not) 
equally authentic anecdotes. The 
pictures are not minutely described, 
and have all perished. When Time 
has put Kneller’s works also into his 
wallet, Pope’s epitaph may possibly 
give him the reputation of a con- 
summate artist. 

But, to the material points of dif- 
ference.—The ancients, it appears, 
were as attentive to unity of action 
in their pictures as in their tragedies ; 
and this, though it made their per- 
formances simple, must sometimes, if 
we judge from analogy, have rendered 
them dull. Two or three figures 
generally filled up the canvass, all 
occupied by one passion; and the 
inferior personages were introduced 
rather to direct attention to the prin- 
cipal, than to attract it to themselves. 
Instances of large paintings are on 
record ; but it does not appear that 
they were common, or much approved 
of. This style, it will be seen, bore 
a close resemblance to sculpture ; 
and we may fairly conclude, that in 
correctness of outline and purity of 
conception, the Ancients were su- 
perior. That they were intimately 
acquainted with perspective, is still a 
matter of doubt; that their imme- 
diate successors were almost entirely 
ignorant of it, is certain. In the 
few paintings discovered at Hercula- 
neum, there is little or no perspective ; 
but these, being evidently the works 
of inferior artists, do not anord 
grounds for a decision. 

In colouring, we have good reason 
to prefer the moderns; for, though 
much is said of effect, there is a want 
of technical terms in ancient writers : 
an evident sign of the art being ™ 
its infancy. Indeed, we have little 
reason to believe that colour-mixing 
was understood in any tolerable de- 
gree. The Egyptian mummy-chests 
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are wholly painted with simple co- 
jours, Which, though more brilliant, 
are nol calculated to produce the 
astonishing elects on record. The 
inconsiderable distance of Egypt from 
Greece and Rome, and the reguijar 
communication that existed between 
them, renders it probable that an art 
which was well known in one country, 
could not he quite unknown in the 
other. 


So far only have we materials for 
conjecture. The striking points of 
an art are easily transmitted in Jan- 
guage, and these we have; scientific 
description is more difficult, and this 
we have not; nor can it fairly be 
expected from authors, who do not 
profess to treat on the subject. 


LUCIUS TANTARABOBUS, 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 13. 


Ectirse or tHE Stn. Our worthy 
forefathers of 1748, were, it appears, 
as much deceived as their descendants 
of 1820, as to the degree of darkness 
produced by a considerable eclipse of 
the sun. In London, the other day, 
people were looking forward to a 
nearly total privation of light; and 
from the following paragraph which 
occurs in the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” for 1748, we find that the. ex- 
pectation was then stiJl more general, 
and more ridiculously exemplified :— 


“Thursday, July 14th.—This day, 
there was a great eclipse of the Sun, 
beginning about three minutes after 
nine, and ending about eight minutes 
after twelve. During its progress, 

fnus made a beautiful appearance 
through the telescope, in the form of 
@crescent. ‘The darkness was scarcely 
Perceived; though the Markets at 

ovent Garden and St. James’s were 
almost destitute of gardeners, who, 
ting terrified by false accounts, were 


afraid to come, lest they shoutd have 
homein the dark,” 


This is laughable enovgh; but the 
folly of these pour people was wisdom 
itself, in comparison with a feat per- 
formed in Staffordshire during the 
present month, as I find it recorded 
in the “Staffordshire Advertiser? of 
September 16th. A Birmingham 
paper having stated that the Eclipse 
would be “visible at that town at such 
an hour,” a number of people living 
at Darlaston, a distance of fifty miles, 
actually left their employments, and 
travelled to Birmingham to see the 
wonderful sight. 


A total eclipse of the sun must 
doubtless cause a very curious kind 
of “ darkness visible.” In the volume 
of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” from 
which I made the foregoing extract, 
I found the annexed passage upon 
the subject :— 


** A sentleman states, that during 
the Total Eclipse in April 1715, what 
light (or mixture of light and dark- 
ness) remained, was of a blueish east, 
such as is produced by burning brandy 
in the dark; and, like that, it made 
people’s faces look ghastly.” 


Repartee. A few Sundays ago, 
a party of attorneys’ clerks strolled 
into the Regent’s Park, intending to 
amuse themselves by insulting every 
unprotected woman they might meet 
with. Near to Primrose Hill, one of 
them espied a smartly-dressed girl 
walking briskly forward, a few paces 
before them; upon which, running 
up to her, and peeping under her 
bonnet, he exclaimed, “ I don’t like 
you so well before, Miss, as I did 
bebind; but, nevertheless, I should 
be glad of the favour of a2 kiss.”»— 
“With all my heart, Sir,” replied the 
girl, “provided you will be so good 
as to kiss the part you like best.” 


New move oF Rospine.—A few 
days since, a man entered a little 
public house near Kingston, called for 
a pint of ale, drank it, and whilst the 


host was away, put the pot into his 
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pocket, and, without even paying for 
the beer, withdrew. The landlord 
returning, two other men, who were 
in the room, asked him whether he 
knew the person that bad just Jeft the 
house? “No,” be replied. “ Did he 
pay for his ale?” said they. “ No,” 
answered the other. “Why d—n 
him,” cried one of the guests, “he put 
the pot in his pocket.” “* The devil 
he did!” exclaimed the host, “I will 
soon be alter him.” Saying this, he 
ran to the door, and the two men 
with him. “ There, there, he’s going 
round the corner now!” said one, 
pointing. Upon which the landlord 
immediately set off, and cutting across 
a field, quickly came up to him.— 
‘** Holloa! my friend,” said he, “ you 
forgot to pay for your beer.”-—“ Yes,” 
replied the other, “f know that.” 
* And perhaps you know, too,” added 
the host, “that you took away the 
pot? come, come, I must have that 
back at any rate.” “ Well, well,” 
said the man, and put his hand into 
his pocket, as if about to return the 
pot; but, instead of that, he pro- 
duced a pistol, and robbed the ale- 
house keeper of his watch and money. 
This might seem calamity enough for 
the poor man; but, to fill up his cup 
of misfortune to the brim, he found, 
on reaching bis home, that the two 
he had left behind, had, during his 
absence, plundered bis till, stolen his 
Silver spoons, and decamped. 


Jupiciovs Restriction. A person 
once requested permission of the Bi- 
shop of Salisbury to fly from the top of 
spire of that Cathedral. The good 
Bishop, with an anxious concern for 
the man’s spiritual as well as temporal 
safety, told bim that he was very wel- 
come to fly to the church, but he 
would encourage no one to fly from it. 


Exquisite SENSIBILITY. An ad- 
vertisement in the Journal de Paris, 
for a lost dog, is by far too good to 
be lost.—It says: “Poor Favori is 


neither very young nor very handsome; 
but very good, and very aflectionate. 
The advertiser loved him much, and 
much regrets him. Let the person 
who bas taken or found Favori, de- 
spair of gaining his attachment. No; 
he will cry; he will groan; he will 
lose his appetite; he will never 
forget his former mistress: and 
any one being hard-hearted enough 
to detain him, if there remains to 
this unhappy little animal fifteen or 
twenty days of life, it is the utmost.” 
This trauslation is literal ; it is greatly 
to be hoped that so tender a pair may 
not long be separated. ; 
ELECTIONEERING Pun. Some years 
ago, the candidates for the repre- 
sentation of one of the Northern 
Boroughs, were Sir Ralph Parr and 
Mr. William Fratram, a rich clothier. 
Neither of them was much approved 
of, and any third candidate might 
easily have thrown them both out ; 
but the following accident excited an 
interest in favour of the former, who, 
ultimately, carried the election. One 
of the electors, a favorite of the mob, 
happening to ejaculate, with a sigh 
of indiflerence, Par nobile fratrum: ! 
the words were caught and miscon. 
strued by the crowd; and—Parr,— 
no Billy Fratram, instantly 
shouted by a thoasand voices, and 
scribbled all over the Borough. 
True Portrenrss. An Intendant 
of Montpelier, having lost “his lady, 
was solicitous that the Chief Officers 
of the City should attend her funeral. 
This honour, the magistracy thought 
proper to refuse, because it was not 
customary, and might introduce a 
bad precedent. With a view, how- 
ever, to conciliate the favour of a 
person, whom it was not to their 
interest to otiend, they politely added 
— “If, Sir, it had been your own 
funeral, we should have attended it 
with the greatest pleasure.” 
September 18, 1820. DON JUAN- 
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wWerse, 


OOOO OO 


4 Thought, during the late Eclipse 
of the Sun,—suggested by behold- 
ing “ one who lovw’'d, not wisely, 

but too well.” 


pis now the hour when seers have 
said 
The Sunshall own a brief eclipse ; — 
Why has yon fair-one’s colour fled ? 
What thought is quiv’ring on her 
lips ? 


Alas! she thinks of days once bright, 
Unsullied by a shade of shame, 

Ere guilt eclips’d her virgin light, 
And darkened all her maiden fame. 


“Fair Sun, awhile,” I hear her say, 
“ A shade thy lustre may obscure, 
“ But ne’er to me will rise the day, 
“When I shall boast a name more 
pure. 


“That orb which owes its light to 
thee, 
“One hour from sight tly beams 
may sever; 
“But he who stole my fame from me 
“Will stand before my light for 
ever.” 


September 7th, 1820. MARY. 


Stanzas for Music. 


9h! lovely were the summer-hours of 
innocence and youth, 

When ev'ry look was full of love, and 
ev'ry thought was truth ; 

When the rose of hope bloom’d sweet- 
ly, and the voice of beauty stole, 

Like aseraph’s song of gladness o’er 
the pulses of the soul ! 


There’s a darkness on my day of life, 
that ever must remain ; 

There’s a blight upon the flow’r,—it 
will never bloom again ; 


And beauty’s harp reglected lies, as 
silently and lone 

As the wither’d heart that bow’d be- 
fore the magic of its tone. 


J. R. PLANCHE. 


Londows One Link of Contraries.* 


From Par :-house to Play-house, we’ve 
seen ev’ry sight, 
We've stray’d like Ulysses in Homer, 
And find that no lawyer can London 
indict 
Each street, ev’ry Jane’s a misno- 
mer. 
We tind Broad St. Giles’s a poor 
varrow nook ; 
All copper, no gold, Golden Square 
is ; 
Duke Strect cannot muster the ghost 
of a Duke: 
So London’s one link of contraries. 


We went to Cornhill for a sample of 
wheat, 

And sought it in vain evw’ry sbopin ; 

The Hermitage offer’d a tranquil re- 


treat, 
For the jolly Jack Hermits of 
Wapping. 
Nocavalry’s quarter’d in Horsemonger 
Lane ; 


Milk Street is denuded of dairies ; 

The Serpentine River’s as straight as 
your-cane, 

And London’s one link of contraries. 


Swift’s Gulliver seems back to life to 
advance, 
And London’s the place he has 
hit on ; 
One Lilliput Monarch may awe Petty 


France, 
Another command Little Britain. 


* Supposed to be sent to their bro- 
ther the ‘Renperor, by the Arcadukes 
John and Lewis of Austria, who visited 


England in 1815. 
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Battle Bridge cannot boast of its 


martial affrays ; 
*Change Alley, we’re told, never 
varies ; 
In Quality Court not a Nobleman 
stays : 
So London’s one link of contraries. 


Spring Gardens, all wintry, appear on 
the wane ; 
Sun Alley’s an absolute blinder ; 
And the best of the joke is, that 
Bearbinder Lane 
Has neither a bear nor a binder. 
From Baker Street North all the 
bakers have fled ; 
And Green-Arbour Court bleak and 
bare is ;— 
So, brother, we think we have provw’d 
what we said, 
That London’s one link ef con- 
traries. J. 


Night Thoughts. 
(By the Hon. W. Spencer.) 


When midnight o’er the moonless 
skies 
Hier pall of transient death has 
spread, 
When mortals sleep, when spectres 
rise, 
And nought is wakeful but the 
dead; 
No bloodless shape my way pursues, 
No sheeted ghost my couch an- 
noys, 
Visions more sad my fancy views, 
Visions of long-departed joys. 


The shade of youthful hope is there, 
That linger’d long, and Jatest died ; 
Ambition, all dissolv’d to air, 
With phantom honours at her 
side. 
What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 
They once were friendship, truth, 
and love! 
Oh, die to thought, to mem’ry die, 
Since lifeless to my heart ye prove! 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Niyht Thoughts. 
(By Moore.) 
Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
The smiles and tears of boyhood’s 
years, 
The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone,now dimm’d and 
gone, 
The cheerful hearts, now broken. 


When [ remember all 
The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seea around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands 
dead, 
And all but he departed. 


On a Young Lady, who wore a Gold- 
en Key on her Bosom. 


Quoth a gay wit, “ It scems to me 
Quite odd (do stop and mind it) 

To lock the door, yet hang the key 
Where ev’ry rogue may find it!” 


“Hush!” said his friend, © ’tis alla 
joke, 
“ You know it by this tokea— 
“There is a lock and key, but look 
“ The door is left half open. 


Unlike the Heav’n that bigots 
preach, 
“* By bars and bolts confin’d ; 
“The Paradise of Mary’s breast 


““ Is free to all mankind.” 


The Poor Curate. 


For the Rector in vain through the 
parish you'll search ; 

But, the Curate you'll find living hard 
by the Church. 
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